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In Blackstone,1 we find a reference to the strange law of the
Isle of Man where it was a felony to steal some small animal,
a pig or a fowl, but a mere trespass to take a horse or an ox,
because in that small island the fowl thief was more likely to get
away with his booty than the horse thief. Under present con-
ditions, however, the privileged position granted to cattle in the
law of a not very large and mainly industrial country, such as
England, with her highly efficient Police force, even making due
allowance for any increased significance that cattle breeding may
have as a result of the war, seems to be little more than an empty
gesture. The legislator of the future may easily feel tempted to
make special provision for theft of cars and bicycles, and to
some extent this has already been done ; as a rule, however,
it is unnecessary. If, however, considerations like those respon-
sible in olclen times for the increased protection of cattle should
be applied to goods which are in equal need of protection to-day,
surely, the bicycle should have been given a place of honour in
the Larceny Act long ago. This has not been done, presumably
because the average bicycle owner is a person of no account in
present-day life, whereas the average cattle owner was a pillar
of society.
One of the most embarrassing events in the history of
the criminal law was the discovery of the use which can
be made of electric power. Electricity was not regarded as a
ce thing " that could be stolen, and therefore, after a period
of uncertainty, in most countries sooner or later some special
provision had to be made to cover this unexpected contin-
gency.2 - In view of the rapid development of the natural
sciences this was, however, only the first step in the right
direction.
From the very beginning the value of the object, and conse-
quently the distinction between grand and petty larceny, has
played a predominant part in criminal legislation,, not only in
the sense that, in order to be the object of theft, a thing must
have some value, however small, but also that penalties have to
be imposed in accordance with the value of the object. Already
Plato had raised the question of " how far does 'the amount
stolen modify the guilt ? "9 but he wisely refrained from answer-
1 Sir William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book IV (7th cd.,
1775), p. 16.
3 England was, apparently, the first country to recover from this juristic shock ;
see the Electric Lighting Act, 1882, sect. 23, now Larceny Act, sect. 10; Rus$ias
art. 163 ; Italy, art. 624 (2) ; China, art. 323 ; German Act of 1900.